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Delivered before Des Moines Lodge, No. 41, at Bur- 
lington. Iowa, on the anniversary of St. John the 
Evangelist, Dec. 27, A. L. 5841. 


RY HENRY T. HUGINS. 


The request of the Des Moines Lodge of free and 
accepted masens has induced me to offer such re- 
marks on this occasion as the limited notice afforded 
me will allow, 

Perhaps it would have been expedient to have con- 
fided the task to some member more experienced «nd 
better qualified for the performance of its duties than 
} ain; but the selection having fallen upon me, my 
respect, reverence, and attachment for the order, would 
not permit me to decline. Yes, I do respect the or- 
der, because it is ancient and honorable; ‘ ancient, 
as having subsisted from time immemorial—honorable 
as tending to make all men so who cobfurm to its 
precepts.” I reverence it as I revere the memory of 
some of the wisest and best men that the world has 
known, who have felt proud to stand before the altar 
of Masonry and there pledge themselves to conform 
to her precepts and practice the social and moral vir- 
tues on which she is founded; and I am attached to 
the order from associitions as endeared to me as any 
that remain on memory's page. Entertaining these 
eentiments, it is with no slight degree of gratification 
that I stand here on the western shore of the ** Father 


of Waters’ to raise my voice in behalf of this time- ; 


honored and venerable institution. 

Perhaps it will not be a useless waste of time to oc- 
cupy a few moments in considering the origin of Free 
Masonry ; for though it may be of little practical im- 
portance, whether she is entitled to the claim of anti- 
quity which some have asserted in her behalf, or 
whether she took her rise at, comparatively a more 
recent date, it is nevertheless an interesting and, I 
might almost say, a romantic subject of antiquarian 
inquiry and literary research. Herorigiu! Whence 
didshe spring? By whom instituted? In what coun- 
try and what age? 

Whether masonry existed previous to the building 
of the temple of Jerusalem, I will not stop to consid- 
e1 ;—neither, notwithstanding many corroborating cir- 
circumstances, will I undertake to assert that the ma- 
sonic account is correct in every particular, known to 
us, as it is, only by tradition. That tradition informs 
us at the erection of that stupendous edifice, whose 
religious significance still renders it more interesting 
to the Christian thaa any other building of aat quity, 
to the Jew even now, a subject of sorrow and vegret ; 
which to the student of science is a key to the histo- 
ry of the old Oriental architecture, and to us, as Free 
masons, the most important symbol of our ritual, our 
society received that stability of form and regularity 
of operations which the ravages of time have not yet 
impaired. Gathered together as were the multitude 
of artificers whose united science, skill and industry, 
yeared that magnificent structure, from different kin- 
dreds, tribes, nations and tongues, it was to be antici- 
pated that sectional differences, pa heart-burr- 
ings and hatred would be kindled among them to mar 
the completion of their great undertaking. To guard 


them together ia one vast bretherhood, on those prin- 
ciples of soci«! equality and mutual dependence and 
succour, of charity. friendship, and brotherly love, 
which Masonry to this day inculcates and promotes. 
The result of this association adds another to the 
thousand evidences of the wisdom of his comprehen- 
sive mind. For ducing the jong period that elapsed 
from the commencement to the completien of the 
Temple, no jarring interests caused dissension, or in- 
tervened to throw an obstacle ia the way of the ac- 
complishment of his vast design. Inthe Holy City, 
on the summit of Mount Moriah, Solomo.’s Temple, 
with its triple row of corridors ‘‘ garnished with pre-' 
cious stones for beauty,” its ornamented portico *‘over- 
laid within with pure Parvaien gold,” and supported 
by brazen pillars, its colonades and gilded gates, its 
holy of holies containing the sacred ark of the coven- 
ant, reared its lofty dome glittering beneath the rays 
of a Judean sun, a stupendous monument of practical 
and experimental masonry. The key-stone of the 
arch is laid, the great work is completed, the temple 
is finished, and the immense concourse of workmen 
are soon to separate ;—the throng of artificers, the 
three score and ten thousand were to bear burdens, 
and four score thousand to hew in the mountains, aid 
three ihousand and sixty-six to oversee them; He- 
brews and Phenicians, Romans and men of Tyre, the 
numerous tribes of Israel and Egyptians, are assem- 
bled at the summons of their Grand Master on the 
brow of Mount Moriah ; from hislips they receive the 
grand masonic word, whereby, in distant regiuns and 
unknown climes, though meeting as strangers and 
| barbarians, they might recognise those who had been 
initiated into the mysteries of the craft. On the five 
peints of fellowship they breathe into the ear, each of 
the other. the pledge cf brotherly love, relief and truth, 
and scatter themselves throughout the then ‘ civil- 
ized world,” each masonic bosom a lodge in itself, 
holding in its sacred deposite the inviolable mysteries 
of the order. From this period the page of ancient 
history is filled with evidences of the existence of an 
institution so analogous to masonry, so like it in its 
principles, so similar in its torms and ceremonies, that 
on examination, naught but incredulity itself can en- 
tertain a doubt of its being the same which has been 
handed down to us, modified, perhaps by the advance- 
ment of the human race in the arts of civilised life. 
What, indeed, were the Eleusinian mysteries, but 
another form of ancient Free Masonry? Who intro- 
duced the institution at Eleasis history does not in- 
form us; but it seems probably, that it was carried 
thither by the Tyrians, numbers of whom are known 
to have deserted Greece after the building of the Tem- 
ple. The existence of this institution commenced 
1300 yeas before the Christian era, and it flourished 
for a period of 1800 years, high in the favor of the 
enlightened Athenians. They eagerly offered them- 
selves as candidates for initiation at the altar of Eleus- 


inia; her mysterious rights were concealed from the 
vulgar gaze of the world—the temple of Ceres, situa- 
ted on a high hill, was her lodge, the Archon, preserv- 
ing order and obliging the uninitiated and unvouched 
for to retire, was her Grand Master—the Bosileus 
and Hierphant were her Wardens—the torch bearers, 
carrying white rods, and preparing the candidate for 


the initiated, and guarding against the approach of 
the profane. Kings, heroes and orators, have sought 
admission, and thought it a0 disgrace to stand behind 
the mysterivus veil of Eleusis on an equality with the 
humblest subject. The ceremony of admission was 
performed by night; the candida‘e, standing at the 
sacred threshhold, purified himself with water, while 
the herald proclaimed in his ear that neither rank, or 
wealth, orwoxldly glory, could obtain admission there, 
but pure minds and pure hearts could alone approach 
the sacred mysteries. Here was inculcated the prip- 
ciple of the equality of men—here were levelled all 
distinction between poverty and wealth; the high 
born and the lowly here was taught the doctrine of one 
over-ruling Providence, and the true nature of the 
dignity and destiny of the soul of man. 

Eleusinia, like Masonry, instructed the initiated in 
the knowledge of nature and of art, and pointed ov: 
the traces of Deity ia the beanty, regularity, splendor 
and majesty of the visible world. Some maintain that 
in the history of ancient Egypt they have traced the 
existence of Masonry: that when, distinguished for 
her high degree of civilization, she ranked first io 
science and art among the nations of antiquity, it was 
speculative masonry that went hand in hand with the 
science of architecture in the erection of those magni: 
ficent monuments of art which have so long endured, 
unimpaired by the busy tooth of time, the wonder and 
admiration of the world—that reared * the eterdal 
tombs of the pyramids” —that made her the study of 
learned Greece and the school cf mighty Rome. 

It is said, tor, that the distiguished philosopher of 
Samos, the ancient advocate of National independence 
the learned and eloquent Pythagoras, in his celebrat- 
ed school at Crotona, founded a Masonic lodge; and 
it is certain that striking analogies are poicted out 
in proof of this hypothesis. But I will not occupy 
further time with these considerations but dismiss 
them with the remark that in tracing this subject 
back into the dusky twilight of ant'quity, the strong fact 
is presented that of the many eminent writers who 
have investigated the early history of MBasonry,. not 
one has been able to put his finger on a particular pe- 
riod of time and say with certainty that at such a date 
she did not exist. This I claim as conclusive evi- 
dence of the high antiquity ofthe institution; and it 
matters not whether with Josephus the historian she 
‘claim fellowship of the antedeluvians and the inven- 
tions of Jubal Cain, in Metals of Jubal, in musical ic. 
struments, and of Jubal the first builder of tents,” or 
whether it was devised by the divinely inspired Solc- 
mon, or whether itsfoundations were laid in the pre- 
cepts of universal philathrophy of temperance, pru- 
dence and justice of the Pythagorian school, or whe- 
ther the solemn mysteries of Eleusis were the geri 
from which she sprung.or whether hers were the mor- 
al principles taugtt by the devout Druids and practi 
ced by the pious Caldees, since we know that her bit- 
terest enemy cannot rob her of whatever claim to re- 
pect and veneration antiquity givesto any human in- 
stitution. I will say further that no other human in- 
stitution can boast of as high antiquity.—Nations have 
arisen, flourished and decayed—systems of religion de- 
vised by man have had their origin, their downfall— 


the numerous brotherhoods which were formed from 





initiation from their Deacons—while her Tyler is to 





against this, Solomon devised the scheme of uniting 


be found in the Herald, proclaiming silence, admitting 


the immense multitude of warriors who under the iv- 


jsigaia of the cross marched to Palestiae in those 
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mighty crusades which had for their object to wrest|ing humanity which meet them in their daily walks 


the land of the holy sepulchre from the sway of Mos- 
lem—the 





do not awaken their sympathy, and bundreds would 


allant and chivalric Tewplers, the wealthy |consign «s a vagrant to the felon’s cell the hungry 


aad powerful Teutonic order, the haughty and impe-/and the shivering orphan in the same breath, with 


rious Knight's of St. John—exist only on the page o 


bearing for its motto ** Brotherly love, relief and truth, 


yet waves throughout the world carrying consolation 
to the afflicted, extending the hand of charity to the 
distressed, and whispering advice and admonition in 
Though, generally, her 
progress has been without opposition, yet like every 
other insti:ution designed to ameliorate the condition 
of the human race, she has had to contend, at times, 
with bitter adversaries and encounter poweful opposi- 


the ear of an erriag brother. 


tion. Tyranny, dreading her principles of liberty and 
equality, has sought to crush her. royalty apprehend- 


ing danger in the democratic tendency of her precepts 


has compassed her destruction. Her testimony in be- 
half of one Supreme over-ruling Providence has ar- 
oused the jealousy and brought upon her the enmity 
of infidelity; while in our own day that spirit of blind 
intolerance and narrow bigotry which * tries the heart 
of maa and steeis it against his brother,” and which is 
daily making more and more limited the pale within 
which the few to be saved can stand that sectarian pi- 
ety which, deprived of the aisle, the altar and the pnl- 
pit of her owa peculiar creed, faints and sees no God 
has s.undced her tocsin and rallied her followers in a 
grand crusade against masonry, hecause she would 
not sacrifice her independence and *‘ bend the pliant 
hinges of theknee” to her dictator. We ourselves, 
have seen the tempest rage around her; and as we 
have beheld her seeming!y foundering beneath the 
surges of popular delusion, the strongest arms have 
faltered and the stoutest hearts have quailed ;—but she 
has not gone down; the tempest is lulle’,—the winds 
are ceasing,—the waves are subsiding, and masonry, 
uninjured and scarcely weather beaten, still floats up- 
on the ocean, and as in ages past so may she continue 
steadily to adyance in dignity and usefulness as man 
progresses in civilization. It isto be lamented that 
aa institution formed for purposes purely philanthro- 
pic, enjoining upon its members the observance of 


history or in the sang of the Poet—but the society of 
free and accepted Masons yetsurvives, her banner 


which with upturned eyes they exclaim against the 
horrors of masonry. They are those who “ strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel,” and spend their lives 
in looking after ‘+ the mote in their brother's eye, for- 
getting the beam that is in their own eye.” Pharasee 
like they cry “stand aside, I am holier than thou,” 
and exclaim, persecution! wh :n the measure which 
they have meted to others is measured to. them,again. 
The claims of patriotism on, their hearts are.as flax 
burned in the fire; and rather than forego one letter 
of their favorite dogmas they would see a servile in- 
surrection rage through one. portion of our common 
country ; and when asthe result of their labors they 
should behold.the torch of the incendiary and knife of 
the assassin spreading revolution and death through 
the land, would claim. they had cone God service.— 
These are they who but a few years ago led the cru- 


J 


publications—the downfall of this tastitution, with 
thefh, absorbed all other considerations—this was the 
one black spot spreading a cankerous disease over the 
body politic and the public mind could safely take no 
repose until it was eradicated. What was the result 
,of all this agitation?) Thinking the moment had ar- 
rived for the maturity of their designs, they selected 
, and sustained a candidate for the Presidential chair; 
and when the ballot boxes told their political. weak- 
ness Anti-masonry was forced to exclaim, in the 
language of Job, ** My leanness! my leanness!”” And 
,where is she now? Where her zeal? Where her 
organization? Where her associations? vanished! 
gone! dead! But masonry yet lives; the evil which 
,they once so dreaded still exists; yet their philanthro- 
‘py has sought some new object for its exercise, their 
_ patriotism is expending itself onsome new reform; in 
Short they have discovered a new hobby on which to 
ride to fame and power. Now that the excitement 
,has passed, men can examine calmly and dispassion- 
jately the principles, spirit and tendency of the insti- 
tution. While I would undertake to defend her trom 





sade against masonry. ‘Their lecturers traversed the 
land, every mail, groaned with the weight of their 


_ The other circumstance, or rather combination of 
circumstances, happened but a short time »efore Mp. 
Howard's visit, to a senator of this republic. Called 
up trom bed one night, by an officer of this same in- 
quisition, and commanded to follow him, he obeyed. 
the summons, and found a gondola waiting rear his 
door, in which he was rowed out of the harbor to. a 
spot where another gondola was fastened to a post. 
Into, this. he was o dered to step, and the door of the 
cabin being opened he was conducted into it, and, as 
a dead body with a rope round about its neck was 
shown to, him, he was asked if he knew it. He an- 
swered that be did, and shook through every limb as 
he spoke; but he was then conveyed back to his 
house, and nothing more said to him on the subject. 
The body he had seen was that of the tutor to his 
children, who had been carried out of his house thas 
very night and strangled. The senator, delighted 
with this young man’s conversation, used to treat him 
with great familiarity, and in those unguarded mo- 
ments, communicated to him some political matters of 
bo great importance, but which he thoughtlessly men- 
jtioned again to others; an imprudence for which he 
paid dearly with his life, whilst his generous patron 
| was thus admonished of his indiscretion by the sight 
‘of his strangled bocy. 











MAHOGANY. 

The Mahogony tree cannot be excelled in magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of appearance by any of the known 
productions of the earth of its class, and could the 
largest of the oak, which species is usually styled the 
king of the forest, be exhibited in competion, it would 
dwindie to. insignificance in the comparison. The 
enormous size and height of the trunk, the uncom- 
mon spread of the branches, the space of ground oc- 
‘cupied by the roots, altogether convey to the mind 
the idea, that it was designed by Nature for the use of 
a race, of more colossal portion than the present. The 
ingenuity and perseverance of man has, however, ob- 
viated all the difficulties, and reduced the almost ap- 
parent imposib.lity of appropriating ‘o his use, a tree 
which, would appear, has, by nature, been made of 
too great a size to be brought within his power. Com- 
merce has also made mahogany, from being an arti- 





every social virtue and the practice of every moral du-| obloquy which her enemies had so liberally heaped |cle scarcely known, to be one of necessity through- 


ty recognising in the fullest extent man’s dependence 
upon the Supreme rulerof the universe, not only 
granting to, but claiming for all liberty of conscience 
and freedom of opinion, should at the present age of 
the world andin this enlightened couatry meet with 
a steady systematic and unreleuting opposition. 

But so it is.—Selfish ambition, seizing upon an 
event no less deplorable by all true masons than by 
every individual professing the common sympathies of 
humanity, as great an outrage upun the spirit and 
precepts of the order as upon, the. requirements of 
christianity, and rallying around it ignorance, super- 
stitution ang vulgar prejudice, has sought her own 
aggrandizement in the ruin of the institution. Her 
rights and ceremonies, trifling and peurile when un- 
explained, but as symbolical types impressive and 
svlemn, were ridiculed, her precepts slandered, ber 
principles defamed and contemned, her. spirjt 
and tendency misrepresented until the public mind 
was poisoned, and hundreds honestly condemned the 
institution without really, uaderstanding the grounds 
of their opposition, or, Gaius able to adduce one sub- 
stantial argument for its justification. One class of 
individuals were particularly zealous, against masonry, 
I refer to those who seem_to entertain the idea that 
their special mission on earth is not only to regulate 
the conduct, but to keep the consciences, of their fel- 
low men, and that without their efforts Omnipo- 
tence would be powerless in regulating the great 
concerns of His universe; morality, virtue and reli- 
gion cease to exercise. their influence on earth, and 
the human race be irrecoverably ruined. The exer- 
cise of charity, that charity which “suffereth long 
and is kia¢, which envieth not, vaunteth not itself and 
is not puffed up, which is not easily provoked and 
thinketh no evil,” is avirtue to which their hearts 
seem to be strangers. That charity which clothes 
the naked, feeds the hungry, heals the sick, admin- 
isters consolation to the afflicted yet ‘suffers not the 
left to know whatthe right hand doeth,” is in their 
view a trifling matter unworthy the consideration of 
their enlarged philanthropy—the wretched of suffei- 


/upon her; | am not disposed to claim for her the at- 

|tribute of perfection—1 know that like other human 

| institutions she is liable to humaa frailties, but I also 

feel assured that all the evil she ever has done or has 

the power of doing, is far ou:-balanced by the good. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








MISCELLANY. 





out Europe, and great pattof America. This tree 
belongs. to the class Decandria Monogynia, and in 
hotany is described ‘‘ Swietenia nect, tubulosum, 10 
dentatum, Caps. lignosa, 5 Valris, Sem. imbricate, 
marigne membranaceo.” 

It becomes almost impossible to give the more mi- 
oute circumstances attending the growth of this valu- 
able and much used tree, as its progress to maturity 
is scarcely perceptable within the life of man; but aw 





TALES OF THE INQUISITION. 

The following stories were. related to Howard, the 
philanthropist, during his stay, at Vienna. 

A German merchant happening to be at Venice on 
business, supped every night at a small inn, in com- 
pany with a few other persons. An officer of, the 
state inquisition came to him one evening, and order- 
ed him to follow whither he led, and to deliver, to him 
his trunk, after having put his seal uponit. The, 
merchant asked why he must do this, but received no 
answer to his inquiry, except by the officer's. putting 
his hands to his lips ag. a signal for silence. He then 
muffled kis head. in a cloak, and guided him through 
different streets, to a low gate which he was ordered 
to enter, and stooping down, he was led through va- 
rious passages. under ground, to a smal], dark ap.rt- 
ment, where be continued all that night, The next 
day he was condycted into a large room hung with 
a single wax light, and a crucifix_on its mantle picce. 
Having remained here in perfect solitude for a couple 
of days, he saw_a curtain draw, he heard a voice quea- 
tioning him concerning his name, his business, the 
company he kept, and. particularly whether he had 
not been ona certain day, in the society of persons 
who were mentioned, and heard an abbe, who was al- 
so named, make use of expressions now accurately 
repeated. At asthe was asked if *he should know 
the abbe if he saw him, and on his answering that he 
should,‘a long curtain was drawn aside, and he saw 


this very person hanging ona gibbet. He was then 
dismissed, 








far as our limited observation will allow us to form an 
opinion, not less than an, average peried of two hun- 
dred years can be allowed as the time of its coming to 
full growth, or fit for cutting. 

Various and. differing are the conjectures relative 
to the first use and discovery of this beautiful wood, 
nor.is it within the limits of such a sketch as this to 
remark upon their accuracy; we, therefore, reject all 
accounts that appear speculative, and confine ourselves 
to such as are authenticated. Its first discovery was, 
therefore, by the carpenter on board of one of Sir 
Waker Raleigh's vessels when he put into some har- 
bor in the is!aad of, Trinidad, in the year 1595, who 
having occasion to go on shore to cut some pieces of 
timber, required for, work tobe done on the ship that. 
he belonged: to, brought on board a quantity of this 
wood, which, on being worked, from the raw state, 
exhibited to the astonishment of all who saw it, that 
beautiful-natural variety of appearance which no inge- 
nuity of art,can equal, , 

The. first use to which, Mahogany was. applied in 
England, arose from a circumstance purely acciden- 
tal, and was appropriated to the makiag of a, box for 
holding candies. Dr. Gibbons, an emiuent physician, 
in the latter end of the 17th, or beginning of the 18th 
century, hada brother, a West, India captain who 
brought over some planks of this.wood as ballast, but 
was not aware of its value. As.the Doctor was then 
building a house in King street, Convent Garden, his 
brother thought they might be of service to him, but 
the carpenters finding the wood too hard for their 
tools, they were laid aside for a time as useless. Soon 
after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle box, the Doctoz 
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called on his cabinet maker to make one of some 
wood that lay in his garden. Wallston, the cabinet 
maker, on cutting it up, also complained 
that it was too hard; the doctor said he must 
get stronger tools. The candle box was however 
made, and highly approved of, inasmuch that the 
Doctor then insisted on having a bureau made of the 
same wood, which was accordingly done, when the 
fine color, beautiful polish, 8c. were so pleasing, that 
it became an object of curiosity, and he invited all his 
friends to come and see it; among them was the 
Duchess of Buckingham. Her Grace begged some of 
the wood from Doctor Gibbons, and employed Wall- 
aston to make her a bureau also, on which the fame 
of mahogany and Mr. Wallston was much raised, 
and furniture of this sort soon became general. Thus 
from a circumstance in itself su trival, has emanated a 
most extensive branch of commerce. 





MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE. 


The Rev. Mr. O——,a respectable clergyman in 
the interior of the state, relates the following anec- 
dote. A couple came to him to be married. After 
the knot was tied the bridegroom addressed him with— 

« How much do you ax, Mister ?” 

“Why,” replied the clergyman, I‘ generally take 
whatever is offered me. Semetimes more, sometimes 
less. I leave it tothe bridegroom.” 

“ Yes—buc bow much do you ax, I say?” repeated 
the happy man. 

I have justeaid,” returned the clergyman, that I 
left it to the decision of the bridegroom. Some give 
me ten dollare; some five; some, three; some, two; 
some, one; and some, only a quarter of a one.” 

‘A quarter, ha?” said the bridegroom; “ wal, that’s 

as reasonable as a body could ax. Lect me see if I've 
got the money.” He took out his pocket book, there 
wa3 no money there; he fumbled in all his pockets, 
but not a sixpence could he find. “ Dang it,” said 
he, “I thought [ had some money with me; but I 
recollect aow, "twas in my tocher trowses pocket. 
Hetty, have you got sich a thing as two shillins about 
ve,”’ 
" «Me? said the bride, with a mixture of shame 
and indignation—* I’m astonished at ye, to come here 
to be married without a cent of money to pay for it! 
If I'd known it afore, I would’nt come a step with 
ye i you might have gone alone to be married for all 
me.” 

* Yes, but consider, Hetty,” said the bridegroom, 
10a soothing tone, * we're married now, and it can’t 
be helped—if you have got sich a thing asa couple of 
sbillins—” 

“ Here, take em,” interrupted the angry bride, who 
during this speech, had been searching in her work 
bag; ‘and don't you,”’ siid she, with a significant mo- 
— finger—** don’t you serve me another sich a 
trick, 











THE GENTLE REPROOF. 


An intimate acquaintance of the late Sir Richard 
Steele dined with him one day, shortly after he had 
been married and set up a carriage. His lady, two or 
three times at dinner, asked him if he used the cha- 
riot that evening ; to which he only answered, “ oys- 
ters.” When the table cloth was taken away, she 
said, ** Well, my dear,” I'll take the chariot.” To 
which he again replied, ‘ oysters, my dear.” She 
dropped a courtesy, and confessed she was in an er- 
ror, and stood reproved. On her retiring, Sir Richard's 
friend thus addressed bim: “* Sir, as absurd as your 
answer might seem to others, 1 know your manner so 
well, that lam assured there is some moral instrue- 
tion in your word oysters; as it must be some gentle, 
hamorous reproof, do me the favor to let me into the 
secret of it.” ** You know,” says Sir Richard. *' we 
have just set ap a chariot; and being apprehensive it 
might have such an effect on my wife’s heart, and that 
rhe might inconsiderately talk of it too much, thereby 
betraying a weakness of mind I would have gladly 
prevented, I told her a story of .a young fellow who 
had lately set up an equipage, and had always the 
vanity to be talking of it; which was as follows: 

_ Ned Sparkish, on the death of hie elder brother, left 
the attorney to whom he was a Clerk, set up an equip- 
age, and commenced petit maitre. He was so fond 
of his chariot, that he was seldom out of it, or bardly 


a moment without making some mention of it. He 
was one day walking with some gentlemen in the Mall, 
when oae of them asked him to be of their party to 
dine at a famous eating-house at Charing-cross.— 
‘ With all my heart, my dear,’ says Ned ; * I'll step to 
my servant, and give some orders about my chariot, 
and be with you again in a moment.’ 

On this another gentleman said, ‘ How can you ask 
that coxcomb to be with us? we shall hear of nothing 
but his chariot. I'll lay half a dozen of Freach wine, 
he talks of it within ten minutes after he comes into 
the room.’ ‘AsI think that impossible,’ says ano- 
ther, ‘it is a bet.’ 

Ned by this time joined them again, and they went 
to Locket’s. They were scarce ia the room, when 
the gentleman who laid the wager proposed having 
some oysters before dinner, asa whet ; butat thesame 
time, feared there was none fresh enough at that end 
of the town, and proposed to send to Billingsgate for 
some. It was objected, that that wou'd take up too 
much time, othorwise they approved of his notion. 
‘ Nay,’ says Sparkish, ‘let that be no objection; my 
chariot is at the door, and I'll dispatch Tom away with 
it immediately, ané he may bring the oysters in half an 
hour at farthest.’ ” 

You see, continued Sir Richard, the intent of this 
story, on how absurd a foundation soever it may be 
built; I told it my wife as a family piece of instruction ; 
and you see that she has good sense enough, on the 
mention of oysters, to see and cenfess her error. 





ROMANTIC HISTORY. 


In England, a number of years since, a young man, 
game-keeper to a nobleman, became acquainted with 
a gentle, good-natured and unassuming lass, in his 
neighborhood, and they became mutually attached. 
The courtship continued a year and a half, when hy 
the decease of the nobleman and the transfer of his 
property, the young man, whose real name we will not 
give, but whom for perspicuity, we will aame Walton, 
was deprived of employment. He resolved to leave 
his native country, and seek a home and fortune ia 
America. 

Previous to his departure, he went to bid farewell to 
the maiden with whoin he had spent so many pleasant 
and happy hours. Knowing his limited resources, 
and aware of the insurmountable obstacles to their 
union, the maiden with a spirit of self-sacrifice well 
worthy of her sex, bestowed privately upon her depart- 
ing lover a purse of eleven guineas, which thrift had 
enabled her to gather for a day of need. 

Walton came to New York, and found it all he had 
anticipated. He commenced a small business, and 
prospered in a moderate degree. 

The maiden lost all trace of Walton. and two years 
after his departure, was united to a young min, who 
shortly after this event; resolved to leave his native 
land. The newly-married pair came to New York, 
but learning nothing of Walton, and struggling with 
stinted means, removed into the country. 

A few weeks since there arrived in this village, from 
New York, acouple of gentleman, on a hunting ex- 
cursicn. ‘bey were in search of game not far from 
the village, when happening to meet a middle-aged 
woman, whom he immediately discovered to be an 
emigrant from his native country, one of the gentle- 
men entered into conversation with her, and they soon 
learned each others’ history. It was Walton and the 
woman of his first love, thus strangely met, after so 
many years of separation. He drew from his pocket 
a well-stored wallet, and placed in her hands a roll of 
bank bills, declaring that nothing could give more 
pleasure than to return, with interest, the money she 
had so generously given him when about to quit his 
own for a strange land. This is a strange, hut, in all 
important particulars, a true history.—Middletown 
( Conn.) Courier. 





Miss A. Kemble‘s present salary at Covent garden 
theatre is one handred guineas per week—a larger sum 
than was ever yet statedly paid to any vocalist. Sing- 
ers have been paid more per night, but never so much 
perweek. Reckoning the expenses of Covent garden, 
when Miss A. Kemble plays, at £210 per night, which 
is beyond the amount, from £150, to £190 profit per 





night will remain for the lessee. ; 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


The following suggestion is made in a leading art- 
ticle in a London paper‘ the Sun of January 4th: 

** We see no difficulty in the two nations coming to 
an agreement to embark an American officer on board 
every one of our ships which are employed to repres, 
the Slave trade, whoshall be instructed and empower 
ed by the American government to examine every” 
ship which shows American colors, and determine 
whether she be a genuine American vessel or not, and 
whether she be engaged in the slave trade. In fact 
the prosiitution of the American flag touches the 
honor of the United , States, and the plan of having 
ships ovehauled .by an American officer will enable 
him to prevent its being tarnished, while national dig- 
nity would be carefully preserved, by the examinatioa 
being made under the authority of the United States, 
and by one of their officers.” 

We hope thatthis, or some other plan will be adopt- 
ed by our government—for it reflects anything but 
honor upon this government, that we refuse to be a 
party in, perhaps, the only efficient plan, (examining 
vessels on the African coast) for preventing the traffic 
in human flesh.— Boston Morning Jour. 





MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


At Samarang. the second town in the island of Ja- 
va, there exists a species of matrimonial lottery, which 
gives rise to many singular speculations; Orphan 
children, rich as well as poor, all are brought up ia 
a public establishment. The most profound silence 
as to the fortunes of these children, is enjoiaed to eve- 
ry person employed in or about the institution. These 
fortunes are placed under the management of persons 
at Batavia, on whom a similar injunction of secrecy is 
imposed. The female orphans are kept in the estab- 
ment until marriage. Every man possessing an an- 
nual income of 730 florins, or two florins a day, is at 
liberty to choose a wife from amongst them, but the 
amount of her fortune is not made known to him till 
several days after the marriage. A servant of the mil- 
itary hospital at Samarang lately selected one of these 
damsels, with a fortune of 65,000 florins. Since his 
good luck the application for wives from the asylum 
have become very urgent; for a report has got abroad 
that there is a marriageable girl still lefi, who will 
bring with her a prize of 200,000 florins. 





A young lady at the examination in grammar,was aa- 
ked why the noun ‘batchelor’ was singular? She re- 
plied, immediately, and with much naivette. ‘Be 
cause it is very singular that he dont get married.” 





One couple has just presented a petition to the 
Maryland legislature, asking to have their marriage 
confirmed, aad four or five others have prayed that 
their's may be declared nulland void. The ‘odds 
probably make the difference,” in these cases. 





A Petition.—A petition was presented in the Ohio 
Legislature for a divorce the other day, when a mem- 
ber named Byington rose and inguired if it would be 
in order to move that the p tition be sent to Ifell! 

If Mr. Byington wisheu to get the petition entirely 
out of his way, he should have had it sent to Heaven. 





Mr. Scott a Senator of Maryland, from Baltimore 
was burnt in effigy in front of the residence of Rever- 
dy Johnson, Esq., in that city, on Friday evening, 
amidst the huzzas of twothousand citizens. Cause— 
the Senator's alleged misrepresentation of his consti- 
tuents on the resumptions question in the Senate. 





Vermort Marere.~In our last it was stated thar 
Vermont posesses marble well adapted to statuary. — 
A distinguished British artist has recently ordered a 
huge block of Vermont marble for Rubens’ group of 
the Descent from the Cross—our marble being supe. 
rior to Italian, particular because it can be obtained 
pure in large masses. We notice too, that a promie- 
ing young artist (Mr. K. Brown) of Albany, N. Y. 
has procured Vermont marble for a similar purpose 
— Montpelier Watchman. ; 





Every man in the town of Beasville, in Washing- 
ein co. Pa., has jeimed-the.church.. 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 








PRIDE, ITS OWN PUNISHMENT. 


By ELVENE. 


=— 
CHAP. I. 


Ciara Mortimer was not what all the world calls 
handsome. She had soft brown eyes and light chest- 
nut hair parted with classic simplicity on a high, fair 
forehead; bat hers was principally the beauty of ex- 
Her features taken separately would never 
have charmed the eye of an artist,but combined, they 
formed a countenance all sweetness, al! geatleness— 
yet the close observer would perceive there was no 
fluctyation of purp»se—no fickleness of action display- 
ed in those calm, gentle eyes and that placid brow ; 
and there was firmaess too in her every movement, 
but tempered so sweetly by all the graces of woman, 
that, but to be acquainted with her was to love her. 
She had been an orpl.an from her very infancy, but 
brought up and educated by a kind and ipdulgent un- 
cle aad aunt, she had never felt in any degree the ut- 
ter toneliness of an orphan’s life. Her uncle’s family 
consisted of three children all of them daughters ; the 
eldest of whom being about the same age of Clara, 
had been her companion from her infancy, and she 
loved her as a sister. 

Margaret Melville was a sweet affectionate girl and 
returned the love of Clara with all that ardent warmth 
that characterized her dwposition. The cousins were 
happy and contented in each others’ society ; living as 
they did. away from the din and bustle of a city life, in 
a little retired village—they heard of, but cared but 
little for the pursuits of the gay world. 

Among the young men of the village there was one 
by the name of Charles Walters a young law student; 
be bad always been a quiet, unassuming boy. In the 
sweet and touching language of the Scriptures, “ he 
was the only son of his mother and she was a widow.” 
Bat Charles unassuming and diffident though he was, 
had a mind rich inthe store of intelectual knowledge. 
He occasionally spent an evening with the cousins, 
and it was then, shaking off that diffidence which was: 
natural to Lim before strangers, in the society of Mr. 
and Mrs, Melville and the girls, that the treasures of 
his mind shone forth, then would his dark eyes light 
up with intelligence, and his pale cheek fthush with 
the excitement of conscious genius. Thenit was that 
an interest was awakened in the heart of Clara Morti 
met; she had never strived to subdue it, for she had 
known him from her early childhood, and she did not 
dream that her preference for him was any other than 
= a sister's—than a friend—the friend of her dear 
uncle. 

Mr. Mortimer had died leaving his affairs very much 
involved, consequently Clara had been eatix: ly depen- 
daot upon her kind uncle for support, and ever since 
she had been old enough most. dearly had she appre- 
ciated his kindness; but though she had been never 
made to feelin the slightest degree the bitterness of 
eating a dependant’s bread, still there was something 
in the thought of that dependence that galled hes no- 

' able spirit ; and as soon as she had completed her eight- 
eenth year she made | n»wn to her uncle her intention 
of becoming a governess in some private family. This 
intelligence was received with heartfelt sorrow by the 
whole family. Mr, Melville tried to persuade her to 
remain by every argument that love and kindness could 
dictate ; Margaret and the children wep: and entreated 
but to no purpose. 

* Dear uncle” said Clara, * [ can never be happier 
than I have been under your roof, nor will [ ever find 
those who can be kinder to me than my dear aunt and 
yourself, or more affectionate than my cousins. Deep 





gle within except by its extreme paleness, but plainly 
was it writtea there, that her duty had been pointed 
out to her, and that she should not swerve from it. 

“ You are a strange girl Clara,” said he at length, 
“and if I did not know you as-well as I do, I should 
urge you still farther than I have done, but let me ask, 
have you weighed fully the cost have you thought”—— 
* Yes, yes, dear, kind uncle,” interrupted Clara has 
tily, “it will beneedless to urge me farther | have 
thought of all—all the sweet inducements toa remain” 


Three months had passed, and Clara had bade fare- 
well to her quiet little home on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and commenced upon the duties of her new Situ- 
ation in a family by the namg of Beaufort, then resi- 
ding at Washington. 4 


The two children placed under her care had nei- 
ther of them naturally bad dispositions, but they had 
been spoiled by indulgenee and bad management. and 
they were noisy, wilful and petulant, but these were 
petty trials, Claraknew that these she could overcome, 
for naturally fond of childrea, she possessed the pow- 
er of acquiring an influence over them by her gentle 
and affectionate ways, and in a short time she hoped 
to transform them into tractable and intelligent be- 
ings, by softening their tempers and subduing their 
obstinate wills. But poor Clara had greater trials 
than those to endure from the haughty and exacting 





ee | 


Her thoughts and her opinions was a matter of total 
indifference to them, she was not consulted in relatioa 
to any plans or arrangements in regard to the family, 
eventhough they related to herself, and Edward saw 
too how uncomplaining she bore these things. 


CHAP. Hl. 


One day Edward was sitting alone with his sister, 
Mrs. Beaufort being“out ; he had engaged to read to 
Helen in order to make the time pass more pleasant. 
ly, while she was engaged at her embroidery. He 
had read for some time, until wearied he had thrown 
by his book, and had been gaztng at her some mo- 
ments. Presently she looked up and asked him why 
he so earnestly watched her. 

‘* T was trying” said he, “to make up my mind which. 
f thought the most beautiful, yourself or Miss Mor- 
timer.”” 

** Well I hope you have at last come to a conclu- 
nion on so important a subject. I think you vre very 
complimentary to-day Edward,” her face flushing 
with offended pride as she spoke, at the same time 
glancing at her stately figure in the mirror, ** to com- 
pare me to her indeed.” 

** Why ,Helen you must be very vain” said he pro- 
vokingly, * if you consider youtself half as handsome 
as Miss Mortimer, for in my opinion she is the pret- 
tiest girl in Washingtoa. Yes, 1 will venture to say 





ways of Mrs. Beaufort. She was a_ proud, overbear- 
ing woman, and she looked upon the governess ot) 
her children, almost in the same light as that of her} 
domestics; and her eldest daughter, Helen, a young, 
lady who had just * come out” was like her mother} 
in character as well as person, 
with exemplary patience, she had marked out a course, 
of conduct for herself, and was determined to pursue 
it with unwavering precision; kind and affectionate in 
her manners towards the children, respectful but firm 
towards Mrs. Beaufort and her daughter, she endeav- 
ored to forget their haughty ways and atrive to please 
by every exertion in her power, that didnot interfere 
with her principles in regard to her own self respect. 
Three years passed by with all its vicissitudes and 
changes, and still we find Clara pursuing her quiet, 
undeviating course in the family of the Beauforts.— 
The cousins had kept up an uninterrupted correspon- 
dence since they parted, and Clara had been told of 
many changes that had taken place in her native vil- 
lage siace she left; many of her acquaintances had 
settled in life, some had died, Mrs. Walters was among 
those who had made the spirit land her home; and 
Charles had gone out upon the wide world in search 
of wealth and fame; this intelligence which Clara 
heard about a year after her arrival in Mr. Beaufort’s 
family suprised her much; she had never thought 
Charles ambitious, she had always considered him as 
one who wished no other pleasure to result from his 
acquiremeats but the simple one of making his small 
circle of friends happy around him. But she was mis- 
taken, she did not imagine that beneath that quiet and 
gentle exterior the germs of ambition had already be- 


Clara bore her trials) 


ithere is not one that can cope with ber in point of 


beauty to say nothirg of her mind, Place Miss Mor- 
timer in the situation of one of sour belles—I don't 
mean as it relates to dress—no, for all the ornaments 
in the world could not be compared with her plain 
white muslin dress, and smoothly braided hair—but 
just let it be once circulated that * Miss Mortimer is 
\a fortune,’ how soon would a crowd of admirers dare 
ito call her most beautiful, and learn how to appreci- 
‘ate her worth. But now she can sit in our crowded 
rooms, and but very few speak to her or even notice 
| her—one thing they are the thinking and the feeling 
| few. A shame it is, that even in our enlightened re- 
|public, which prides “itself upon the thought that all 
_are created equal, that true, noble worth will not be 
prized, unless, accompanied by. a sufficient quantity 
of that which is justly denominated filthy acre.” 

| “© Well,” said gHelen, ‘*if you have finished, I con- 
jsider Miss. Mortimer decidedly plaia looking, and if 
| 

| 


she was handsome, after all your fine talk, of what 
consequence would that be to her, for she is onlya 
governess.” 

‘* Helen; I am surprised to hear you talk so,” said 
Edward provoked beyond measure, at what he knew 
Helen only said to evince her contemptof his seati- 
ments—“I have Jong noticed your conduct towards 
her, and I mast speak my mind, it is not lady-like for 
you to treat her as you do.” » 

** Treat her as I do, why what do you mean. I have 
but little to say 10 her—she did not come'Higre to teach 
me—I treat her as well as Ido any other one of, the 
i family.” 

‘* Domestics perhaps you. mean—for shame Hel- 
































gan to spread—that he panted for renown—that he en,” said Edward angrily, ** Miss Mortimer has acute 
longed for t! e time to come when hundreds would be feeling ; I see plainly she feels your treatment deeply. 
swayed by the power of his eloguence—yet so it was; Such. a spirit as hers I would not, 1 could not offend. 
wild dreams they were, but he was sanguine, and he; She his pride, for k have marked the indignant color 
belived they would be realized. rise in her cheek, when you speak to. her.as you have 


Abort this. time Edward the eldest son of Mr. Beau- 
fort, who was now at college, was expected home dai- 


done before the children, and yet her answers though 
so firm and: decided, are so sweetly tempered with 
Christian meekness. Things. have arrived at sucha 


ly. At length he arrived. He was a tall, fine look- 
ing young man of about twenty-one years of age.— 
Thick curts of the deepest black, clustered round his : ; ects 
fine temples; and there was a frank, open, laughing) “ Companions indeed,” ssid the young lady scorn- 
look in his bright black eye ; his countenance was no- | fully, **1 am sure she is invited to all my. parties— 
ble, but you looked in vain for the haughty express- \'rue she seldom chooses to attend, but that is not my 
ion which marked the features of his mother and el-|fault—-you would have me 1 suppose walk with her, 
dest sister. The roses. of boyhood still lingered on| tide with her whenever the school hours are over— 
his cheek, and his lips had the full, rich, pouting look |inveduce her to all my fashionable acquaintances, in 


pass in the fashionable world, that the instructors of 
our children are no longer treated as companions.’’ 








has been my obligations to you: never— never can | 
repay it—shall | continue to make it still deeper by 
eating the bread cf idleness after you have generously 
put it in my power to earn a living for myself. Un- 
cle you have been more than a parent to me, and very 


trying tome isthe thought of separation. but—do 


not call me proud—I[ am dependent in my present situ- 


ation, aad I would not be so—uncle I must leave 


ou.’ : 
Mr. Melville paused a few moments, and looked 
steadily at Clara ; her face showed not the deep strug- 


of a young girl's; yet his counsenance was as manly |Short, make her my friend and confidant ; she is awell 
as it was beautiful. Nor did Edward resemble in cha- | C”ough in her way, but you know Edward she will not 
racter his proud mother; ‘he was frank-hearted and |e for an intimate of mine. She must Le greatly in- 
generous; he looked down with contempt, only on|debted to you however for. so kindly. stepping forward 
that which was base and dishonorable. Chivalrous|#* her champio. : : 7 

as he was in finding out, and taking the part of those’ “ Perhaps.’ said Edward hastily, “ if you continut 
whom he considesed wronged, it was not long before(to give me an excuse for taking the part of the in 


he witnessed with pain, the manner in which bis mo- |jured, the champian in cogrse of time may prove thr 
| lover.’ 


ther and:sister treated poor Clara. There was no open 
insult offered her, but. their conduct towards her was| The truth broke with a sudden, deadening weigh 


such as he plainly saw, touched her gentle nature.—'upon the mind of the proud Helea. Her brothe 
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he for whom she had ambitious dreams of some proud 
a ‘iance, love the poor, the friendless governess. 

«* Edward,” said she while a dark spirit glowed in 
her beautiful eye, and her lips pale and quivering with 
passion, * if [ thought you dreamed of such a thing, 
dearly as I love you,sooner would [ see you stretched 
jin the cold arms of death” 

But Edward had left the room—-love and resent- 
ment urging him on; he had flown to the little school- 
room where Clara sat alone; she had dismissed the 
children and her thoughts were far away in the peace- 
ful little village of (——, at her uncle's cottage, on 
the banks of the noble Lludson. When she first came 
to Washington she had tried to banish as much as 
possible from her mind, that quiet home, for she 
knew if she brooded over the happiness of the past, it 
would uafit her for the duties of her new ,situation ; 
but of late,thoaght of that home would steal so sofily, 
a) imperceptibly over her senses that she did notstrive 
to banish them. And Edward had entered—had pour- 
ed forth the story of his love—had made a tender of 
his heart and hand, ere Clara could recover from the 
confusion with which his abrupt visit had overwhelm. 
ed her. But when she did recover, it was gently but 
decidedly to say, Though she felt much honored, bis 
love could never be returned.” 

** Not Clara if you thought there was no difference 
in regard to station in society—there is none—there 
is none,” said he rapidly, while a happy change came 
over his countenance. 

“No, Mr, Beaufort.” said Clara firmly, ‘ my an- 
swer wculd be the same, if | thought there was vo 
differ ‘nee in regard to station.” 

But Edward continued to urge with all the elo- 
quence of ardent love, but ail in vain. 

«Then Clara,” exclaimed he hopelessty, ‘* you love 
another.” 

Clara felt every drop of blood rush to her face in 
burning torrents. She kaew that she did not--could 
not love Edward;but she had not before owned to her 
heart the reason why, and for the first time the con- 
viction forced itself to her mind, that it was more than 
the interest of afriend that she entertained for Charles 
Walters, and while she felt that that love was hope- 
iess, most deeply could she feel for him who stood 
before her. She covered her face with her hands. 
and implored him to leave her. Edward saw it would 
be vain to urge her further, for she had not denied 
that she loved another. He rushed from the room 
and descended the stairs, he entered the apartment 
where he had left his sister a short time befure; she 
was pacing the floor with a rapid, haughty step.while 
her beautiful face looked feartul. so completely had 
pride and passion the mastery. 

Conclusion next week. 


CHARACTER. 














BEAU BRUMMELL. 

In. person, Brummell was like Wrench, the actor; 
aad the feature to. which he was principally indebted 
was a remarkable saucy chin—one of those chins. 
which, being rather long and prominent, have a pecu- 
liar capacity for te expression of impertinence. His 
air was distinguished by a cre superciliousness. His 
dress was, to borrow acant phrase, “ personal to him- 
self; and.its envied distinction was, that though. cer- 
tain of being remarhed for its effect in the ensemb‘e, 
there was nothing remarkable in it in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of that word.* Itissaid that Brummell has 
educated more tailors shan aay other man of fashion 
everruined. Stultz was instructed by him ia the true 
style, and raised to fashion. So great wag the advan- 
tage of Brummell’s recommer.d.tion, that some trades- 
people are reported to have supplied him for that 
profit only. He was the inventor _ of the starched 
neckcloth, which, afterthe French Revolution, has 
had the greatest effect on the necks of our eventful 
age. Of wit Brummell had not a particle ; he was in 
that respect a counterfeit. He had. the knack of say- 
ing commen, things in a. droll way, by virtue of a 
steady countenance, and, a drawling voice. It may 
be generally remarked, that nothing indicates confi 





{a)There was another distinction which, as much as any of the 
other peculiarities here mentioned, rendered this gentleman su- 
premely fashionable; he was pre-eminently ugly. 





delice more strongly than the habit of slow speech.— 
A man who speaks slowly implies the assurance that 
people must listen to him, and that every word he ut- 
ters is worthy of a distinct attention. Wits or con- 
versation mongers may talk fast, for the pleasure of 
delivering their ideas more quickly, and also for the 
convenience of slurring the inaccuracies of express- 
ion, which are most common where the thought or 
the point is studied ; but tops of high pretensions will 
always speak slowly. Bashful people run on as fast 
as they can, on the contrary, literally from feeling a- 
shamed of what they are saying. Brummell was em- 
inently slow of speech; and he aided the deliberate- 
ness of his method with a slight lisp, which glued his 
discourse. Though no wit, he had an acute percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, and a perfect understanding of 
drollery, and command of its machinery; or to con- 
vey the idea by one instance, he was in polished so- 
cieties what Liston is on the vulgar stage—a droll, 
not of matter, but of manner. Whimsically impu- 
dent and conceited sayiags of Brummell will be re- 
collected in abundance, Sut nothing that can be called 
w.tty. Elis extremest impertinences were always de- 
livered with the mancer of the highest breeding. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 











MAGNETISM IMPARTED BY ROTATION. 

A very curious paper on this subject, by Mr. Bar- 
tow, has been read before the Royal Society. Mr. 
B. having fixed a 13 inch mortar shell to the madril 
of a powerful turning lathe, wrought by a steam en- 
gine, and caused it to perform 642 revolutions in a 
minute, the magnetic needle deviated several degrees 
from the magnetic meridian, and remained stationary 
during the motion of the shell. When the rotation 
ceased, it immediately resumed its original position. 
When the motion of the shell was inverted, an equal 
but opposite deviation of the needle took place. 

When the earth's action on the needle was neutra- 
lized, and the needle made a tangent to the ball, the 
north end of the needle was ettracted, when the mo- 
tion of the ball was made towards the needle, and re- 
pelled when the motion was in the coatrary direction, 
and this happened whatever was the direction of the 
axis of rotation. In the two extremities of the axis 
there was observed no effect, but in two opposite 
points, at right anglesto the axis, the effect was a 
maximum, and the deviation of the needle was to the 
centre of the ball.. In speculating on these facts, Mr. 
Barlow is disposed to think that the earth's magnetism 
is of the induced kind, and he considers this opinion 
as supported by the fact of the non-concidence of the 
magnetic axis with the axis of the earth's daiiy mo- 
tion. 





BURNING MIRRORS. 


Many have questioned the fact recorded by several 
historians, concerning the surprising effects of the 
burning mirrors of Archimedes, by means of which 
the Roman ships beseiging Syracuse, were burat to 
ashes.. Descrates particularly discredited the story, 
as fabulous; but Kircher made many experiments 
with a view of establishing its credibility. 

He tried the effect of a.oumber of plain mirrors; 
and with five mirrors of the same size, placed in a 
frame, he contrived to throw the rays reflected from 
them.to the same spot, at the distance of more than a 
hundred feet; and by this means he produced such a 
degree of heat, as led him to conclude that, by in- 
creasing their number, he could have set fire to in- 
flammable substances at a greater distance. He like- 
wise made a voyage to Syracuse, in company with 
his pupil Schottus, in order to examine the place of 
the supposed transaction; and they were both of opi: - 
ion that the galleys of Marcelles could not have been 
more than thirty*paces from Archimedes. 

Proclus is also said to have destroyed the navy of 
Vitalian, beseiging Bizaatium, by means of burning 
glasses. 

Among the moderns, the most remarkable burning 
mitrors have been those of Magihe; of Septala of 
Milan, which was nearly three feet and a half in dia- 
meter, and’ which burnt at the distance of fifteen or 


complex one of M. Buffon; that of Trudaine; and 
that of Parker. 

La Brocquiera, a traveller of the fifteenth century, 
says, that at Damuscus they make mirrors of steel 
that magnify objects like burniag glasses; and one of 
them, when exposed to the sun, reflected the heat so 
strongly as to set fire to a plank fifteen or sixteen feet 
distant. 

M. Buffon constructed a machine consisting of a 
number of mirrors, by which he seems to have revived 
the secret of Archimedes, aad to have viadicated the 
credit of history in this point. The experiment was 
first tried with twenty-four mirrors, which readily-set 
ov fire a combustible matter prepared of pitch and 
tow, laid oaa deal board ata distance of sixty six 
French feet. He then further pursued the attempt, 
and put together a kind of polyhedron, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty-eight pieces of plain looking- 
glass, each six inches square; and by means ef this, 
some boards of beech wood were sei on fire at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty feet; and a silver plate 
was melted at tke distance of sixty feet. This ma- 
chine, in the next stage of its improvement, contained 
three hundred and sixty plain mirrors, each eight 
inches long and six broad, mounted on a frame eight 
feet high and seven feet broad, With twelve of these 
mirrors, light combustible matters were kindled at a 
distance of twenty feet; with forty-five of them, at 
the same distance, a large tin vessel was melted ; and 
with a hundred and seventeen, a thin piece of silver. 
When the whole machine was employed, all the me- 
tals, and metalic minerals, were melted at the distance 
of twenty-five, and even forty feet. Wood was kin- 
dled in a clear sky, at a distance of two hundred and 
ten feet. M. Buffon afterwards constructed a ma- 
chine which contained four hundred mirrors, each six 
inches square, with which he could melt lead and. tin 
at a distance of one hundred and fifty. feet 

But the most powerful burning mirror ever con- 
structed, was thatof Mr. Parker, an eminent glass 
manufacturer in Fleet street; it was made a few years 
ago by Mr. Penn. aa ingenions artizan, who lived at 
Isliagton. He erected an out-building at the bottom 
of his garden forthe purpose of carrying on his ope- 
rations; and at length succeeded in producing the 
most powerful burning lens that had ever been known. 
Its diameter was three feet; and the completing it, 
with its necessary apparatus is said to have cost his 
employer, Mr. Parker, upwards of £700. Its power 
was astonishing; the most hard and svlid substances , 
of the mineral world, as platina, iron, steel, stone, &ec. 
were melted in a few seconds, on being exposed to its 
immense focus. . z 
A diamond, weighing ten grains, exposed to this 
jens of thirty minut: s, was reduced to six. grains, du- 
ring which operation it ojened and foliated like the 
leaves of a flower; and admitted whitish fumes; when 
closed again, it bore a polish.and retained its form. 
Fen cut garnets, taken froma bracelet, began to run 
into each other in a few seconds, and at last formed 


one — garnet. The clay used by Mr. Wedge- 
( 


wood to make his pryrometie test, ran in a few se- 
conds into a white enamel; and several specimens 
of lavas and other volcanic productions, on being ex- 
posed to the focus of the lens, yielded to its power. 

A subscription was wire eo in London, for raising 
the sum of seven hundred guiveas, towards indemni- 
fying the inventor for the expense he had incurred ia 
its construction, and retaining this curious and useful 
machine in England; but from the failure of the sub- 
scription and some other ooncurring circumstances, 
Mr. Parker was iaduced to dispose of it te Captain 
Mackintosh, who accompanied Lord Macarteny in 
the embassy to China; and it was left, much to the 
regret of the philosophers in Europe, at Pekin, where 
it remains in the hands of persons, who most probably 
know neither its. value nor use. _ 
be 


A tragical occurreace took place on the 15th ult., 
at Milton, near Pensacola. A quarrel arose between 
Samuel Burr and Henry Bell, of that place, whiehre- 
sulted in blows aod Bell’s shooting Burr with a pistol. 
Ti.e shot took effect inthe body of Burr, and the 
wound is thought to be mortal. After being thus 
wounded, Burr ran to his house ‘to get his rifle, and 
succeeded in getting it.When Bell was passing the 
house, Burr fired, at him, the ball struck Bell in the 














sixteen paces; of Vilette, and ‘t'shirnhausen; the vew 





back of the head, and he fell instantlydead. 
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7 Subscribers often write to us, that they are unable to send current 
méney in pa ment for their subscriptions, To remove this objection we 
give notice, that notes on the solvent banks of the neighborhood, will at 
all times be received at PAR, if sent through the post master, who is s0 
authorised b. law. 





(7 Our correspondent “ Exvene” (who by the 
by, we suppose is one of the fairer parts of the crea- 
tion) has given usa very pretty story, with the pro- 
mise, if acceptable, to occasionally follow it up, We 
shall always be happy to hear from her, 








A New 1p£EA.—Those gentlemen who are continu- 
ally administering to the sufferings of poor mortality, 
in the shape of candy, pills, and other invaluable re- 
medies, are inducing the printers, to incorporate their 
advertisements, among that part of the paper, which 
formerly belonged to the reader. It is not unusual 
now, to find Taylor's balsam, or Hunter's Red Drop, 
under the editorial or legislative head. This is a 
wonderful age. Without intending to exhibit any 
impertinence in our neighbor's affairs, we would sug- 
gest the obituary department, as more appropriate. 





VALUABLE, IF TRUE.—It is said, that nitrous acid 
£as possesses the property of dispelling the contagion 
of typhus fever. Place a little powdered salt petre in 
a saucer, and pour thereon, as much of oil of vitrol 
as will cover it. The quantity, we suppose to be reg- 
ulated by circumstances. 





(G> The editor of the Sunday Mercury should 
edify his readers, by imparting the name of the author 
of the contemptible critique, on the Stranger in his 
last paper, a criticism made up of more ill-nature, and 
probably, envy, than any thing we have seen for along 
time. Kotzebue, and his *“ Stranger’’ will outlive a 
thousaad of the lives of such assailants, 





(G> The N. York Sun, says on the authority of a 
Washington Correspondent, that the majority in Con- 
gress, will refuse to vote the usual supplies for carry- 
ing on the government. We cannot believe it ; for 
even in party madness, there is a point beyond which 
all party considerations will be blown to the winds, 
emenate from what source they may. 








Deuiciovs.—They are eating strawberries in Char- 
leston, Fresh shad has become quite common. Those 
southern fellows ought to be thankful for their mer- 
cies. Only to think of strawberries and fresh shad in 
February. 





Mr. David Dorrance, well known and esteemed a8 
the former keeper of the United States Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, died yesterday morning after a lingering il- 
ness. 











A letter from New York to the Albany Argus says 
‘hat Joha L. Graham will beyond any reasonable 
doubt, be nominated as Postmaster of that city ; and 








Tue Errect.—The legislature of Maryland have 
passed a law, which enacts, that any free negre com- 
ing into that State, unless as a servant to a white per- 
son, may be arrested by any person, and held as a 
slave. The fact that they are in the State, to be ta- 
ken as prima facie evidence that they are into it con- 
trary to law. This is severe, but it is the natural re- 
sult growing out of abolitionism, The people of the 
South, mean to sleep with whole throats; and who 
can blame them ? 





** It will do fow a printer” —as the Highland Demo- 
erat said, when he sent us his last tympan sheet. 





M’Donatp Crarke—better known asthe “ mad 
poet,” died on Saturday last, at the Alms House, in 
New York, where he was taken from the street, a few 
weeks since, a perfect Junatic. Alas! poor Yoric! 





(> The Rev. N. P. Parks, Chaplain at West 
Point, has beea elected Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in Alabama. 





Tur Textan Mutineers.—The N. O. Bulletin 
says ten of these fellows have been secured to await 
theirtrial. Fourteen, including the ringleaders of the 
mutiny, are still at large, 





Homan Comsustion.—The following which is 
takea fromthe Maine Family Magazine, is so singu- 
lar, and comes so well attested, that we copy it, in the 
hope, that such of the medical faculty as may see it, 
will fully test the experiment here tried, and give 
their examinations to the world. We have often 
heard of the spontaneous combustion of the human 
body, from liquor, but have disbelieved it. But if the 
fact is to be established, that the Drunkard’s blood 
can be impregnated, with alcoholic inflamability, 
sufficient to ignite—the rationale of the spontaneous 
combustion of the human body, is clear as noon day. 
Will some of our medical friends look into the mat- 
ter. 


The fact is attested by a recent discovery made by 
a Mr. Hanson, a student of medicine, at South Ber- 
wick, Maine. An habitual tippler staggered into the 
office where Mr. Hanson was a student. His 
eyes were inflamed, his face swollen and his 
luags sent forth an odour , resembling more 
the perfume of a rum cask than the breath of a hu- 
man being. He had drank continually for the last 
fortnight; and within the last five days he had swal- 
lowed two gallons of rum. Mr. Hanson informed 
him that he was in danger of death by spontaneous 
combustion; and persuaded him to attempt to obvi- 
ate danger by being bled. A pint of blood being 
drawn, a lighted match was applied to it, and to the 
astonishment of the beholders as well as the votary of 
Bacchus, the blood ea soeag ignited, and contin- 
ued to burn, with a blue flame, for the space of twen- 
ty-five or thirty seconds! 

Mr. Hanson thus proclaims the fact :— 

The above experiment, which resulted in a phe- 
nomenon thus brilliant, and which I had never noticed 
either by observation or in authors, was not only 
witnessed by myself, and the subject of it who sat 
so mute, astonished, and in breathlesss silence, but by 
several respectable gentlemen, together with a worthy 
and respected physician, my tutor, who were present. 
and who, in the subjoined certificate, vouch for the 
authenticity of the fact 1 now submit to the public. 








that probably his nomination had already been made. 





(7 Willthose genilemea, at a distance, who have 
volunteered theit services, to act as Agents for the 
Register, be kind enough to recollect, that our depen- 
dence, is entirelyon them. This remark is only ap. 
plicable to some 8 or 10. 


JACOB C. HANSON. 
To the Public.—We, the undersigned, residents of 

South Berwick, Me., do hereby certify that we were 
present aad witnessed the experiment above des- 
cribed, 

CuHartes TRAETON, 

Joun G. Wesserxr, 

Joun Kenaarp. 
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Benj. S. Keeler, of Newport, Herkimer co. N. Y., 


fell dead in the street on the 27th ult., while walking 
from church. 





~-—— —--—__ - _____ 


¥ntelliqence. 








Another McLeod Affair.—The Lockport Balance 
ot the 2d says: **A man named Hogan was arrested 
and brought before Mr. Leonard, Police Justice of 
this village, yesterday, on the charge of participating 
in the burning of the Caroline. Theexamination was 
not concluded when our paper went to press.” 

The Rochester Post publishes the following ex- 
tract of a private letter to a Canadian gentleman in 
that city :— 

“« Johu Sheridan Hogan, one of the Caroline inva- 
ders, about whom there can be no mistake, has been ar- 
rested, and will doubtless be committed to take his 
trial for the part he took in the Schlosser murders.— 
I am told he is clerk to the sheriff of the Gore Dis- 
trict, who was McNab’s Lieutenant Colonel, oppo- 
site Navy Island, and that he was formerly in McNab’s 
law office, and acted as his Secretary while at Chip- 
pewa, in 1838. He is a good looking, bold, manly 
little fellow—tory and game to the backbone !” 

Later information from Lockport, states that the 
Justice refused to interfere, and that on Tuesday, af- 
ter lying in jail all night, Hogan was taken on a writ 
of habeas corpus before Judge Ransom, but the result 
of the investigation was uot ascertained at the latest 
accounts. If, as seems probable, the prima facie evi- 
dence against Hogan be strong, we have all the dan- 
ger and excitement of the McLeod case to go over 
again, with the greater chance this time of having 
found the right man. 


Since the above, Hogan has been discharged by the 
judge,—on account of an informality in the warrant. 





Singular Fatality.—The following account of an 
afflicting dispensation of Providence has recently oc- 
cured in Nelson, Portage county, Ohio, is from the 
Ohio Star:—**On the 3d inst., an only child of Mr. 
Steward Hotchkiss died, after a protracted illness. 
On the 7th inst. Mr. H. himself was killed by the falt 
of atree near his house, while engaged in chopping ; 
the tree fell across his body and killed him instantly. 
On the 9th inst. the relatives and neighbors assembled 
at the house, and after religious services, went with 
the corpse to the place of interment, leaving the house 
alone, and when they returned they fuund the house 
wrapped in flames. Noone knows how the fire com- 
municated to the house; when left, it was nearly al! 
extenguished uponthe hearth. Within the space of 
six days, the only child and husband were buried, the 
dwelling burnt to ashes with all their goods in it, and 
the widow left without a family and without a home. 





“BOZ"—The New York Express of Monday 
says:— 

. We understand that our distinguished visiter 
leaves this city to-day for Philadelphia, and will cou- 
tinue his travels until the latter partof May, and re- 
turn to England in June, his engagements compel- 
ling him to be there at that time. He has very wise- 
ly refused to accept all public invitations during his 
tour, and will travel as privately as possible. He is 
desirous of seeing as much of this great country as 
possible, and to judge the character of its people 
as they are i3 every day life, which he never can do 
by meeting with them only a) routs and public din- 
ners, or in the formal visits to himself. We hope 
he will be enabled to carry out his intention, and he 
will ind some excellent subjectsfor his graphic and 
powerful pen.” 





The priacess’ Theatre. London, which cost <£60,- 
000, was sold under the hammer on the 7th January, 
‘or £19,000. 








Srunx.—A number of small boys who were playing 
together in Philadelphia, saw a young mao thrust his 
hand through the glass of a jeweller’s window, seize a 
box of jewelry and run ; they gave chase, overtook 
him, marched him back, made him deliver up his 





booty, aod then took him to the nolice office. 
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uil.—-F our persons, all committed on the 

Pr a larcency, escaped froin jail on Satar- 
day night, by means of breaking through the wall.— 
Mheir names are Fisher, Casey, Freemen, and Frank- 
the two latter are blacks. Fisher is one of the 
reatest sconndrels that ever smelled the atmosphere 
ofa prison. The last ten years up to some time last 
fall, he has spent in doing the state service at Sing 
Sing. He is the individual who is supposed to have 
planned and managed the escape. Several curiously 
constructed pieces of wood were found in one of the 
cells, which were used as keys, and by which they 
opened the cells, as they were confined in seperate 
apartments, The sheriff and his posse started in pur- 
suit of the fugitives yesterday morning, and it is to be 
hoped that they have arrested them by this time.--- 


Allas. 


lin; 





SinGuLAR SITUATION TO BE w.—An individual, 
named Cummins, in Cuyahoga co., Ohio, found him- 
self, recently, io rathera singular predicament. He 
had served his time out in prison, yet could get no Gis- 
chargé, in consequence of the clerk of the ccurt having 
made a mistake and certified that he was sentenced for 
three years when the court had only given one. The 
Warden could not release him, because the certificate 
was his guide. The Governoy could not pardon him, 
because there was no crime to pareon. An amended 
record was at last procured, after the man had been 
kept three months over his time. The injured indi 
yidual endeavored to get redress by asuit against the 
clerk, inwhich he tailed, though clearly entit’ed to it 
for the clerk's carelessness, Not disposed to serve his 
country for nothing, he has at length made application 
to the Legislature, asking for compensation for the ex- 
tra three months labor, at the rate of one dollar per 
day. Asthis is about two thirds less than the legisla- 
tors themselves receive for services, perhaps less valu- | 
able, we think they ought to grant his petition. —N, | 
Y. Sun. 

Mecied.—George W. Clinton, to be Mayor of Buf 
falo; aad Hon. John Crittenden, Senator of the U. 
States from Kentucky, vice Henry Ciay, resigned. 








The Wiseonsin Tragedy.—The jadicial examina- 
tion which has been made into the circumstances at 
tening the late distressing occurrence in the Legisla- 
tive Council of Wisconsin. by which ene of its mem- 
bers (Mr. Arndt) was deprived of his life by a pistol 
shot discharged trom aweapon in the hands of James 
R. Vineyard, another member, has resulted in the 
committal of Vineyard, to answer tothe charge of 
murder. 

Previous to the termination of the investigation. 
Mr. Vineyard sent to the Caancil his resignation, 
which was returned to him unread, and he was imme- 
diately expelled; from the body by a vote of 10 
to 1—the member voting in the negative being une of 
the counsel of Mr. V.. 





Summary Mode of Convicting a Thiefi—A young. 
man,named Absolom Warner, a carrier, of the. mail,. 
recently abstracted several letters from it, near Fort 

ayns. La,, and hidthem among the leaves. The 
letters were found, and the carrier, was apprehended: 
and imprisoned, but denied the robbery, Sheriff 
Berkey entered: his. cell with a pair of pistols, and. 
threatened to shoot bim instantly unless he confessed 
the robbery and gave up the money. The boy, 
thinking that death was at the muzzle. sure enough, 
on condition of haying his life spared, confessed and 
pulled the money out, from between the bady and lin- 
ing of his far cap. The next day: he was examined 
before Mr. Ju tice Williams, and fully committed for 
t What is the most singular part of the matter 
ts, that through excessive agitation, or from some 
other cause, on the day after his examiaation he was 
seized. with catalepsy, from which he has not recoy- 
ered, and probably never will. 





Getting a Livine.--“Jim,” said Mr. Abner 
Phelps the other day to his son—"Jim-you are lazy. 
what op earth do you-expect to do for a living 2” 





“ Why father, I've been thinklig' a8 iow, [ would. 
be a Revolutionary Pensioner!” 





Senator Cuthbert of Georgia.—This gentleman is 
the lusus nature ofthe U. S. Senate. He has not ap- 
peared in Washington as yet, this session. He ap- 
peared ia Augusta (Ga.) the other day, but soon 
returned home again, having no idea of taking the 
trouble to jouruey to Washington. 

What is very remarkable, the Georgians of both 
parties make little or no complaint of his absence. 





Painro. DevetorpEMENT.— We learn that Mr. Tod, 
the Senator from the Mathews District, in the Virginia 
Senate, has been detected in forgeries toa large a- 
mount.— Petersburgh ( Va.) Intell. March 5. 





A Lucxy Tsovueut.—A loafer was tately being 
sold out, propria persone, in St. Francis County, Ar- 
kvnsas, under the act for the benefit of such * var- 
mints,” usually called the Vagrant act. He was 
hoisted on the block, and at the moment he was about 
being keeled over by the auctioneer’s hammer to the 
highest bidder, he claimed the benefit of the valua- 
tion law. After a little consideration, this was granted 
him, and a committee appointed to appraise him ac- 
cording to law, though not exactly for such a case 
made and provided. He was valued at 374 ceats, and 
again put up to the highest bidder, and knocked down 
at 20 cents. Not bringing two-thirds of his appraised 
worth, the fellow actually got clear.—Missouri Re- 
publican. 
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Married. 


In St. Paul’s Church, onthe 6th inst. bythe Rev. 
Wm. L. Kip, Mr, James H. Osborn, merchant, to Miss 
Christina S. Van Rensselaer, daughter of the late 
Robert Van Rensselaer, all of this city. 





Died on the LOth inst., Mr. Charles Dillon, aged 42 
years. 

His relatives, friends and acquaintances are respect. 
fully invited to atiend his funeral this afternoon (Sat- 
urday) at3 o'clock, from his late residence No. 132 
S. Pearl st., without further invitation. 


On the 7th inst. Maria, wife of Peter C. Doyle, aged 
40 years. 

In Trov, Lavina, wife of Samuel S. Vanderlip, aged | 
28 yea s (urmerly of this citr.. 

At Galway on the 15th =ult., Mr. E. H. Kincaid, 
aged 40 years, formerly editor and proprietor of 
the Schenactady Reflector. 

In Hudson on the 27th ult. Mrs. Lydia Paddock 
wife of Laban Paddock, Esq., in the 51st year of her 
age. 

» > Claverack, on the 10th inst. Mrs. Catherine, 
wife of Henry Van Hoesen, ia.the 59th year of her 
age. 


AUTHORISED: AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have-kindly. offered to act:as Agents,for 
the American Masonic-Register. They are. duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and-monies.on its account, 


James Shaw 17 Houston N York 
Wm. Boardman 33 Joues st N. Y, 
Joel D. Smith Castleton. 

James Teft Coeymans 

Stephen, T. Leggett Troy 

s. Bb. Smith Lansingburgh 
Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 
Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield, 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
Blanchard Powers. Cowlsville 
Myron L. Burrell Lockport, 

™ R Vary Rorodino 

E W Northrop Le Roy 


Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

AC Smith Mount Clemens.Mich 
J H Lawrence Memphis Tenn. 
Cornelius Cu ler-Mobile 

Ww H Turner Savannah 

A C Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

A S Pfister Columbus Miss 

Jacob. Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 

H Colman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 

O Hughes Paris Ky 

Dr J A Whetstone Washingten Ala 
Samuel Graves. Aubura Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va 
A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama | Rev Peyton P Smith, Monticello 
Charles Steinagel Cincinnatti, Ohio,}M M Laugh iu Steubenville,. Ohio 
Wm DJohngon, Lagrange, Tenn. | Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio. 
Sanders Shanks Shelbyville. Ky. }E B Shaw Hudson. 

T P Shaffoer Cumberland, Md E.C M’Gopmiek Greenup Co Ky. 
K Biggs Williamston § C Geo A Wilson Holl, Springs Miss. 
CS Curtis Jackson, Miss JH Stirman Favettevi’ e Ark 

J) Cellner Vickshurg W il Roberts Milton Ala 

Col Jovathan Berry Mich Adrian [Dr Aller Spreerr little Pock Ark 
Isaac F Fletcher Cc hoes [Thon “& umaenberger Tallahassee 
C H Saunders Greenesboro Miss ‘Wim Wade Moravia N ¥ 














GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


The Grand Lodge having required every Lodge to 
submit their By-[aws to the examination of a special 
committee to be appointed at the next Grand Annuat 
Communication, the Lodges throughout the State 
that have not already forwarded a copy of their By- 
laws to the Grand Secretary, are requested to do so. 
Those that have not complied with the article 30 
section 2, Chapter 3 of the Constitution, are request- 
ed to attend to that duty without delay. 

The Grand Visiters are requested to report the 
state of every Lodge in their respective districts on, or 
before the first of June next. 

Those Lodges which have not made returns of the'r 
members for two year§ or upwards, are reminded that 
the constitution authorises a demand of their warrante; 
and that they will be reported as delinquents at the 
next annual meeting, unless they make the returns 
required, previous to, or at the meeting of the Grand 
Lodge. 

For the information of the members of Lodges, and 
their visiters, the Grand Lodge has directed the prin- 
ted proceedings of the G. L. to be read in every lodge 
in the eourse of the year ; as there is reason to believe 
this requirement has not been strictly complied with, 
the Masters of all Ladges in the jurisdiction. are ear- 
nestly enjoined to see that duty performed. 

The Secretary of Lodges are requested to affix the 
Lodge Seal to documents required by the constitution 
to be under seal, as hereafter no such document will 
be received as authentic without the seal of the Lodge, 

By order of the M. W. G. Master. 
JAMES HERRING, Grand Sec'y 
N. York, Feb. 26 5842. 3.t. 








NEW ENGLA ND TAVERN REMOVED 


gow Subscriber respectfully informs his friends, customers 
and the travelling public generally, that he has removed from 
his old stand, nine duors below. on the same side of the street, at 
the large and conmodious house, heretofore known as the Nations 
al Hotel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yearspast 
ocenpied by Mrs- Crosby as a Boarding House, His reasons {cr 
removing are, that he can better acc te his cust rs, and 
more of them, without any additional expense on their part. The 
house is fourstories high, with a proportionate depth, It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for families.— 
Men of business, or pi rsons travelling for pleasure. travellers by 
rail-road, steamboat or stage, will “nd the New England wellad- 
avted to their, accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of three 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared’ every 
morning during the season of navigation, at 6 o’clock, for those 
wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o’clock morning boat for 
New York. Also,one at 7o’clock. An execllent stable is.also at 
tatched to the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams, &c. The subscriber embraces the present op- 
portunity to return his sitcere thanks to those who have so liber- 
a'ly patronized him at his old stand, and requests a cont eof 
their favors at the new one. © His old customers and the publi- 
generally are respectfully invited to give him a call, and le- pledges 
himself to do all in his power to make their say while at his house 
both pleasant and agreeable. His terms will be as they have al- 


ways beem viz. single meals 25 cents 
jel9—lv 








A.W. STARKS 


a) 





UNT’S SOVEREIGN OINTMENT FOR BURNS 
AND SCALDS.—This. inestimable Ointmentis of | s0 
great value and importance, that no family should be destitute of 
it, even fur a single day, its virtues are known and can be attest- 
ed by numerous persons in the city and’ vicinity of Albany, as a 
quick and certain cure. : } , 
The most positive declarations as to the efficacy of adyentised 
medicines are always reg: tded with suspicion; but witliout fear 
of contradiction, it is asserted with the utmost confidence that no. 
BURN or SCALDcan happen, be the pain ever so exeruciating 
but instant relief is given to.the sufferer:.by the application of the 
Oin'ment, the fire is quickly extracted, completely removed, 
This Ointment ts an efficacious remedy for all soreness and in- 
flamation of the Eyes, Salt Rheum. and all cutaneous eruptions, 
Cuts and Cancers, as all pain from inflamation is iemodinndly res 
lieved by its application. Tt is also, a never failing remedy for 
frost-bitten limbs. ] 
The Geuine is prepared by Hi Metzger, 28 Hudson, one dor 


west —— D SPRINGSTEED. 
Wholesale Agent Cor. of Market'& Hudson streets, Albany. 





OOK BINDING:—HARVEY H. CORNING, {late firm 
B of Gorning & Cook) would take this opportunity to-return 
his sincere thanks to the friends of the late firm and ‘the public 
generally for their patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 

he same. . 

i Book-Binding in ailits various branches, nea'ly and exneditly 
ously executed ; Law and Music Books, Periodicals and Misce- 
laneous works bound in all the variety of styles, and on the most 
reasonaoie terms. 


N. B. Library Bovks neatly bound. 
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POETRY. 




















For the American Masone Register. 
SPRING. 


How delightful it is 
When the winter is past, 
When the bright shining san 
Takex the place of the blast, 
When the cold and bleak wind 
All in silence are hushed, 
When the great Icy mountains 
By its warmth are all crushed. 
Now the green growing fields 
With fresh beauty are dressed, 
And the wood and the vale 
Are both equally blest, 
The birds long confined 
Cheerly come forth and sing, 
And sweet smiling nature 


With them welcome Spring. Np. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine 
THE MISER’S GRAVE. 


Qute right, profound logician! Stay thy plans 
Of literary glory for a space; 
And here’s a lesson for the earth born worm, 
So deep engraven on the meagre platen 
Of human fraility, so debased in hue, 
That he whio dare peruse ‘it needs must blush 
For his own nature. The poor shrivell’d wretch, 
For whose lean carcass yawns this hideous pit. 
Had nought that be desired in earth or Heaven— 
No God, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf, 
O'er which he starved and gloated. I have seen him 
On the exchange, or in the market-place. 
When money was in plenteous circulation, 
Gaze after it with such Satanic looks 
Of eagerness, that I have wonder’d oft 
How he from theft and murder could refrain. 
*T was cowardice alone witheld his hands, 
For they would grasp and grapple at the air, 
When his grey ey had fixed on heaps of gold, 
While his «lench'd teeth, and grinning, yearning face, 
Were dreadful to behold. The merchants oft 
Would mark his eye, then start and look again, 
As at the eye of basilisk or snake, 
His eye of greyish green ne’er shed one ray 
Of kind benignity or holy light 
On aught beneath the sun. Childhood, youth beauty, 
To it had all one hue. Its rays pe 
Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 
On which the gnawing worm of avarice, 
Prayed without ceasing straining every sense 
To that excruciable and yearning core, 
Some thirteen days agone, he comes to me, 
And after many sore and mean remarks 
On men’s rapacity and sordid greed, 
He says, ** Gabriel, thou art an honest man, 
As the world goes. How much, then, will you charge 
And make a grave for me, fifteen feet deep?" — 
** We'll talk of that when you require it, sir.”"— 
No, no. I want it made, and paid for too ; 
I'll have it settled, else I know there will 
Be some unconscionabls overcharge 
On my poor friends—a ruinous overcharge." 
‘* Bus, sir were it made now, it wold fill up 
Each winter to the brim, and be tu make 
Twenty or thirty times, if you live long.”— 
“There! There it is! Nothing but imposition ! 
Even Time must rear his stera, unyielding front, 
And holding out his shrivell'’d skeleton hand, 
Demands my money, Nonght but money! money! 
Were I coin’d into money I could not 
Half satisfy that craving greed of money. 
Well, how much do you charge? I'll pay you now; 
_ And take a bond from you that it be made 
When it is needed. Come, calculate with reason— 
Work very cheap ; and two good men will make 
That grave at two days’ work ; and I can have 
Men at a shilling each—without the meat— 
That's a great matter! Let them but to meat, 
Tis utter ruin. I'll give none their meat— 
That I'll beware of. Men now-a-days are cheap, 
*slueap, dog cheap, and beggarly fond of work. 
tsne shilling each a day, without the meat. 


/It broke the Miser’s heart. 
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Mind that,,aad ask in reason; for I wish 
To have that matter settled to my mind.”"— 
“Sir there’s no man-a-live will do't so cheap 
As I shall do it for the ready cash,” 
Says I, to put him off with a joke. 
“I'll charge you, then, one fourth part of a far- 
thing 
For every cubic foot of work 1 do, 
Doubling the charge each foot that I descend.""— 
*Doubling as you descend! Why, that of course 
Is a quarter of a farh ng each sqnare foot— 
No meat, remember! Not an inch of meat, 
Nor drink, nor dram. You're not to trust to these. 
Will stand that bargain, Gabriel 7"—* I accept.” 
He struck it quite o’erjoy'd. We sought the clerk, 
Sign'd—seal'd. He drew his purse. The clerk went 
on. 
Figuring and figuring. “What a fuss you make! 
* Tis plain,” said he, ** the sum is eighteen pence.’ 
* Tis somewhat more sir,” said the civil clerk— 
And held outthe account. * Two hundred round, 
And gallant payment over.” The miser's face 
Assumed the cast of death’s worst linaments. 
His skinny jaws fell down upon his breast ; 
He tried to spek, but his dried tongue refused 
Its utterance, and cluck’d upon the gum. 
His heart-pipes whistled with a crannell’d sound, 
His kneel-knees pl. ited, and his every bone 
Seem’d out of joint. He raved—he curs'd—he wept 
But payment he refused. 1 have my bond; 
Not yet a fortnight old, and shall be paid. 
He ate no more, 
Nor drank, nor spake, but groan‘d until he died ; 
This grave kill’d bim, and now yearns for his bones. 





MY POCKET. 


Greater by far than head or heart, 
My chiefest, best and noblest p:rt, 


My real dignity thou art, My Pocket. 


What matter it how learned or wise? 
Such mean distinction all despise, 
In thee alone true merit lies, My Pocket, 
For though the truth may harshly sound, 

Here man and beast a like are found, 


Each only valued at per pound ; My Pocket. 


When I was poor and Tompkins fine, 
Why was I never asked to dine? 
Alas! Alas! the fault wasthine, My Poccket. 
Or if I made a morning call. 

Why did I shiver in the bali? A 
This was my crime, the worst ofall, Aly Pocket 
But when my rich relation B—~ 

Left me his only legatee, 

How glad was Tompkinsthen to see, My Pocket. 


Then invitations by the score 
Loosened the knocker of my door: 


Strange it was always still before, My Pocket, 


Then hosts of albums, lilly white, 
Came rolling in with notes polite, 
And—Would | bat one stanza write ? My Pocket. 


Jane, who to all my vows was mute, 
Or called me fool and ugly brute, 
Now wheedlieg sigh’d— Would no one suit 


My Pocket. 
Then first my little nephews knew 
Their uncle’s house was No. 2; 
Was it respect for me or you, My Pocket. 


= surest stay, my best ally, 
hen duns were loud and friends were shy, 
On thee my fature hopes rely, My Poket. 


Befriend me still thy suitor prays, 
Great chairman of the means and ways, 
In losses, panics, quarter days, My Pocket. 


Thas helped I will not care a pin, 
What bubbles burst, what parties win, 
Or who are out, or who are in, My Pocket. 


—— 


THE SPELLS OF HOME. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 

By the soft green light in the woody glade, 
On.-the banks of moss where thy childhood play'd, 
By the household tree through which thine eve 
First looked in love to the summer sky, 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 

Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 

Upon thy heart there is laid a spell, 

Floly and precious—oh! guard it well! 


By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which bath lulled thee into many a dream; 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves 

To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves— 
By the Bees’ deep murmur in the limes— 
By the music of the Sabbath chimes— 

By every sound of thy native shade— 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 
When twilight called unto the household mirth; 
By the fairy tale, or the legend old, 

In that ring of happy faces told; 

By the quiet hour, wkea hearts unite 

In the parting prayer, and kind ** good night!" 
By the smiling eye, and loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


And bless that gift!—it hath gentle might, 

A guardian power, and a guiding light, 

It hath lead the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain battles of his land; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hills of his own fresh b -eeze; 
And back to the gates of his father's hall. 

It hath led the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when the heart in its pride would stray 

From the pure first-loves of its youth away ; 

When the sullying breath of ‘he world would come 

O’er the flowers it bro’t from its childhood’s home; 

Think then again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made; 

Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power once more. 

A 

CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 
EACH MONTH. 








NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, , Albany 2d Wednesday 
Temple R A. Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany ist & 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington Lodge, Albany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apollo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d ree 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge2. | Ist Wednesday. 


Genesee Encampment, 


Lockport Nia. 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, 


2nd Thursday 
Wheeling Va. 
“e ° 


ist Monday. 











Wheeling Chapter, 19, 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling k.ncampment “ Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, ss 2d Monday ev o month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday 
Oneida Chapter, 67. “ Ist Thursday. 
Utusa Encampment,3 “ 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. lat & 3d Monday. 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solom n’s chapter do \ 9a Monda: 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda’ 
Abrams Lodge do 21 & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do istand 3d Thursday 
e of Antiquity do Ist Saturday ® 
Washington Chapter, Memphis, Tenn | 4ih Monday 
Memphis Ludge, tC) 2d Tuesday. , 
Georgia Chapter Savannah Geo- | 9d & 4th Tuesday. 
Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | Qd and 4th T 7 
Oglethorpe Lodge da Ist and 3d Monday. 
Sh-lbyyille Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky | tst Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge, do 24 Monday.. 
Lafa ette ( hapter No 11) Lacrange 3d Mondav 

range Lodge No 81 do 2nd Monday 
Hudson Logde Hudson Ist Monday 
Hudson Chapter do Qnd Tuesday 
Hadson Encampment do ist Friday 
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Is Published every Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division sts. Albany. 
THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollars in advance free 


of postage to those subscribers residing out of the city No r can be 
sent unless the mouey accompanies the order. exeept it be an ae 
thorised Agent. Where eastern funds cannot be obtained we will recei 


the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhoo: at par (CF 
amen’, Se & wabeeny beg ment for a new free 
tom postage which wii done applied t parpom 
Back Numbers at all times fnralshed — sheaie 




















